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A direct-method text for beginners in French. — A new beginning book in French 
offering many possibilities for acquiring the language is Le Francais pour Tous 1 
by Noelia Dubrule of the Lawrence, Massachusetts, High School. It embodies 
the principles of the direct method. 

The first fact that arrests one's attention is the cheerful effect produced by 
pictures and reading matter in conversational form, which, while containing 
excellent working and workable material, do not give the book an overcrowded, 
indigestible appearance. This appeals to young students particularly. The 
pictures contain the illustrative material for the text, representing a schoolroom 
scene with all accessories, a home scene, a group at the table, children playing in 
the sand, and so on through well-organized and easily interpreted combinations 
of persons and things. 

The text proper contains no English whatever. The directions are all in 
French and even the world-old English-to-French sentences are missing. In 
their stead for written home work are found exercises containing sentences with 
blank spaces to be filled out by students with suitable, previously learned, 
obvious words. Farther on come the "redactions," or the written regrouping of 
phrases and sentences to build up a given subject or image. 

At intervals are found what the author calls a "jeu de memoire." The pupils 
take a subject, for example, La maison et lejardin. The game proceeds. "Nom- 
mez deux noms qui commence par P — le perron, la porte; nommez deux noms 
qui commence par F — la fenetre, les fleurs; nommez deux adjectifs qui commence 
par B — belle, bleu." And so the game continues. This appears to be an excel- 
lent and stimulating memory exercise. Every lesson contains also groups of 
words making a sense unit to be learned by heart — salutations, the most used 
imperative forms, and occasionally a song (the music is given) like the well- 
beloved "Frere Jacques," "La Mere Michel," etc. 

Those who fear that the grammar may be neglected should have their atten- 
tion called to the "grammaire" section under each lesson. This presents verb 
conjugations in regular steps of advancement with provision for the necessary 
grammar drill. 

A thorough analysis of the many excellent points of this little book would 
require more space than is allotted here. To practitioners of the direct method 
the book will come as a real help. It is thorough, never monotonous, alive with 
the spirit that animates a child's life, full of variety and interest, and throughout 
progresses directly toward its author's expressed goal: "to know the essential 
principles of grammar, to be able to read understandingly simple stories and even 
small items of news in French newspapers, to write an ordinary letter, and to be 
able to speak fluently with a clear and distinct pronunciation." Speaking fluently 
does not necessarily mean speaking perfectly, but it means that the pupil is not 
restrained by fear of his mistakes. "If," says the author, "in order to speak we 
had to wait until perfection is reached, the world would be very silent." 

A grammar for teachers of the direct method or of an eclectic method. — In the 
preface of their Grammaire de Conversation et de Lecture, 2 published last year, 

1 Noelia Dubrule, Le Francais pour Tous. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. xxvii+259. 

2 Daniel C. Rosenthal and Victor Chankin, Grammaire de Conversation el de Lecture. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. viii+423. 



